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"a high artistic quality by bringing out to the full .... the nature of 
bronze"; though this same artist has committed a typical "artistic mis- 
take" in his "La vieille Heaulmiere," where, by an Anderstreben, by which 
one art appropriates effects proper to another, M. Rodin has done violence 
to his material, endeavoring to express through it the fluidity, the scope, the 
movement of a poetic form. 

As "the limit to naturalism in technique is to be sought for in the nature 
of the material itself," so naturalism of conception should temper the specific 
by the general. For we are reminded that as nature produces the individual, 
so she also produces the type; and similarly, that if the artist aims at 
reproducing what he sees, it is equally important that he should represent 
what he feels. 

This advanced interpretation of naturalism is nothing else than that 
fusion of naturalism and idealism which was the dominant note of Greek 
taste and which, together with the Hellenic account of physical facts, and of 
beauty, explains the permanent influence of Greek art. 

RlCHAHD OFFNEE 

University of Chicago 



Introduction a Vitude comparative des langues indo-europiennes. 
By A. Meillet. 4to. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1915. Pp. 
xxvi+502 ( Fr. 10. 

The third edition of this important manual was noticed in Classical 
Philology, VIII, 130. The present edition, which was in press before the 
outbreak of the war, is a reimpression, with a few minor changes and con- 
nections. 

C. D. B. 

University of Chicago 



Ovid: Heroides and Amores. With an English Translation by Gbant 
Showebman. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. viii+524. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. 

Not every contributor to the Loeb series gives his reader the benefit of 
a preliminary definition of his views as to methods and aims in such trans- 
lation. Mr. Showerman, in a review of several of the earlier volumes 
(Classical Philology, IX [1914], 107 ff .), has set forth justly and appreciatively 
— irdOa fta$os, one divines ! — the difficulties of the undertaking : it is a pleasure 
to note that the Heroides and Amores, while not beyond the need of some 
such preface, still measure well up to the rather exacting standard there put 
before the translator. 

Together with his primary requirement of idiomatic English, Mr. 
Showerman would lay stress on rendering which shall be faithful as regards 
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form — rhythm, word order, and rhetorical figures — not less than content, 
intellectual and emotional. Of the Heroides he remarks, justly, by way of 
introduction (p. 8): "Their language may be unvarying, and may border 
too much on the rhetorical, but it is full-flowing, clear, euphonious, and rest- 
ful. It may be artificial, but its very artificiality is of charming quality." 
As much may fairly be said of them in the English rendering. Artificial 
rhetoric in the original is sometimes overemphasized and becomes — what 
the original is never — ungainly: as in Her. 1. 37 ff. — "told" four times in 
half as many lines for Ovid's rettulerat .... rettidit — and for Dido's 
perdita ne perdam (Her. 7. 61) : "Undone myself, I fear lest I be the undoing 
of him who is my undoing"; and Her. 14. 76 "the strenuous weapon in my 
timorous hand" — a poor equivalent for in timida fortia tela manu. Smooth- 
ness and euphony suffer occasionally from lack of the file, as in Her. 1. 103 ff . : 
"To sustain our cause are the guardian of your cattle and the ancient nurse, 
and, as a third, the faithful ward of the unclean stye; but neither Laertes, 
unable as he is to wield arms now, can sway the scepter in the midst of our 
foes — Telemachus, indeed, so he live on, will arrive at years of strength, 
but now should have his father's aid and guarding — nor have I strength to 
repel the enemy from our halls." Such passages are the exception; and it is 
a more gracious and pleasant office to remark how closely the translator has 
caught Ovid's tone in, for example, the famous lines of Phaedra to Hip- 
polytus {Her. 4. 77 ff.): "That hardness of feature suits you well, those 
locks that fall without art, and the light dust upon your handsome face." 
In Medea's story of Jason's wedding festival {Her. 12. 148 ff.) the simplicity, 
and unaffected delight of the boy's cry is like Ovid: "My heart was heavy, 
.... when the younger of the children, at my bidding, and eager for the 
sight, went and stood at the outer threshold of the double door. 'Here, 
mother, come out!' he cries to me. 'A procession is coming, and my father 
Jason leading it. He's all in gold, and driving a team of horses!' Then 
straight I rent my cloak and beat my breast and cried aloud." A careful 
attention to rhythmical effect, which is seldom absent and yet more seldom 
suffered to pass beyond the limits of a prose style, lends much to passages 
such as Her. 2. 121 ff.: "Heavy in soul, none the less do I tread the rocks 
and the thicket-covered strand, where'er the sea view opens broad before 
my eyes. Whether by day the soil is loosed by warmth, or whether con- 
stellations coldly shine, I look ever forth to see what wind doth sweep the 
straits; and whatever sails I see approaching from afar, straightway I augur 
them the answer to my prayers." This is true especially of descriptive 
pieces like Her. 16. 53 ff.: "There is a place in the woody vales of midmost 
Ida, far from trodden paths and covered over with pine and ilex, where 
never grazes the placid sheep, nor the she-goat that loves the cliff, nor the 
wide-mouthed, slowly-moving kine. From here, reclining against a tree, 
I was looking forth upon the walls and lofty roofs of the Dardanian city, and 
upon the sea " 
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It could be wished that a version of so much general merit might have 
received a thorough revision in line with the primary requirement of idio- 
matic English. Intelligible perhaps, but hardly natural, is Phyllis when she 
says of Theseus to her betrayer {Her. 2. 77): "The only deed that draws 
forth his excuse [quod solum excusat], that only you admire in him." "Gone 
is my flesh," cries Briseis to Achilles (Her. 3. 141 ff.), "and gone my color; 
what spirit I still have is but sustained by hope in you. If I am left by that, 

I shall go to rejoin my brothers " Would not Mr. Showerman be 

the first to deny freedom from any "offensive structural mark of its origin" 
to the language of phrases like "The iron-hearted one will yield his hand" 
(dabit victas manus, Her. 4. 14); "Let the tempest be my grace" (Her. 7.41); 
"My mother, loved by him, will aid with her precedent" (Her. 8. 40); or 
"What have I with thee ?" as an equivalent for Quid tibi mecum of Am. 3. 6. 
87? 

The text, while on the whole conservative, might with profit have been 
carried still farther in that direction. The following MS readings, among 
others, should surely have been retained: Her. 1. 15 Hector e victum (cf. 
p. 14, n. a); 18, 119 hue; 20. 76 suis; 21. 26 cauta; 55 die a (or dicam); 
146 divitis; Am. 1. 6. 23 quod optas; 9. 5 annos. Her. 4. 86 materia is a 
technical term and surely right; cf. 7. 34, also 3. 152 and Am. 1. 1. passim. 
Her. 21. 196 accipit should be read with all manuscripts; the use is volitive — 
"will receive only seldom" — cf. Hale and Buck's Grammar, § 571. The 
apparatus is, for the purposes of the series, overloaded with guesses of former 
editors, not always accompanied by information about the manuscripts: 
among variants which might well have been omitted may be mentioned those 
on Her. 1. 65 (cf. incerta 64); 3. 61 (cf. mite 62); 4. 137; 14. 42 (cf. vino 33); 
19. 11; 20. 38 and 59; 21. 126; Am. 1. 8. 45 and 58; 9. 6; 2. 5. 5; 10. 27; 
3. 3. 26; 6. 85 increvit. Too many such variants serve apparently only as 
material illustrative of the history of the text or as fillers; surely both ends 
can be otherwise attained to the advantage of the series. 

Such information on matters of mythology and geography as the reader 
may reasonably require, is given in concise and convenient form by a set of 
indexes and by suggestive footnotes ad loc. Mr. Showerman's biographical 
sketch and brief introductory criticisms seem well adapted to insure a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative hearing for his author. Frank omissions, incon- 
spicuously managed, solve in sensible fashion the more serious problems of 
good taste presented by the Amores. Mechanically, as regards paging and 
general makeup, the book — save for occasional overspacing — leaves little 
to be desired. Further criticism in this respect may properly come from the 
authors of recent diatribes against the series, whose function would seem to 
be the awakening of a pardonable doubt whether the would-be humanist 
whom such extreme niceties of pagination can discourage, is a brand worth 
the snatching! From others, a volume which presents Ovid's love poems 
in easily intelligible and attractive form is sure of an appreciative welcome. 
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The only misleading type errors which I have noticed are in the critical 
notes, p. 80, n. 2 ille, and p. 280, n. 3 vis, and the omission of punctuation 
pp. 39 fin. and 506, 25. Read east for south-east (p. 2). An apparent mis- 
translation occurs in Her. 15. 19; cf. vs. 201; Am. 3. 6. 85 renders the 
emendation not the text. 

H. W. Litchfield 

Amhebst College 



The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. HI. By Robert Y. Tyrrell 
and Louis C. Purser. 2d ed. 1914. 

The revised third volume of the monumental Correspondence of Cicero 
by Tyrrell and Purser was fortunately completed before Tyrrell's death. 
To whatever college library one goes in America one is likely to find the 
Tyrrell and Purser in strange binding, not because the original binding is 
easily broken, but because the volumes are in such constant use. The intro- 
ductions, invaluable for their intelligent reading of Roman personalities, 
have become with us the orthodox interpretation of Cicero and his times. 
The notes, ranging from minute linguistic points to generous discussions of 
social usage and constitutional questions, have invited generations of young 
scholars to a frequent re-reading of these invaluable letters. Because the 
first edition was rather hastily printed and had to break much new ground, 
it has been necessary to read the volumes cautiously, but misprints and hasty 
statements have now largely been removed from the first three volumes at 
least. The revised editions of the rest will be eagerly awaited. 

Because we are so dependent upon these volumes and thumb them so 
constantly, it has seemed worth while to indicate some apparent misinter- 
pretations which a hasty reading has revealed. 

P. xxxi: "For this success [at Pindenissus] he was saluted Imperator." 
Fam. ii. 10. 3 proves that he received the honor after the battle of Amanus. 

P. lxi: The introduction assumes that Caesar's second term in Gaul was 
for five years, and it takes no cognizance of Hirschfeld's discussion of the 
problem. A note on p. 78, however, supplies the omission, stating that 
Hirschfeld's view is now generally adopted. The substance of the note should 
have been given in the introduction. 

P. lxiv: Greenidge's strange theory that "a provincial governor held his 
command for only two months in his own right" is still accepted by the 
editors. The passage in the De prov. cons. 37, on which Greenidge relied, 
seems to me to prove the exact opposite. Does it not state that such a pro- 
posal would be absurd ? 

P. Ixix : Can Caesar's levy of troops in Cisalpine Gaul be taken to prove 
that he considered the Gauls citizens? Perhaps he levied soldiers only 
among the Roman citizens residing there, even as Pompey did in 51 B.C. 



